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LIONEL FITZGIBBON AND HIS PARROT. 



CHAPTER L 

"At last, mamma, I have done it." 

''Done what, Lionel, dear?" 

"Why you must know, mamma, that ever since I 
have read the story of the Little Donkey Boy in * Mrs. 
Shenstone's Birthday,* that made such a large fortune 
by his own industry, and became such a rich timber- 
merchant, I have longed to put that little anecdotQ 
into rhyme, and all this whole morning I have been 
busy at it. Oh ! how I have rubbed out, and scratched 
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out, and written over and over again, some parts of 
it. I assure you, mamma, I do not think that great 
poet Campbell that you like to talk to me about ever 
took more pains with his poetry than I have done 
with mine." 

"I am very glad to know it, dear boy, for every- 
thing that is worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
and nobody ever became perfect in any one thing but 
by degrees, just like the beautiful works of creation. 
Even the largest bush, in the branches of which the 
fowls of the air can lodge, springs from the smallest 
seed, as the Bible tells us; and the greatest giant that 
ever lived was once a little baby, carried about in his 
mother's arms. But to what was it you said the little 
donkey boy owed his wealth ? " 

''To his own industry I said, mamma." 

**And to what besides, dear Lionel?" 
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" Oh, mamma ! I know you would have me say his 

•» ■ 

energy, and determined will, and perseverance ; but then, 
you know, I consider that all the same thing/* 

"So do I, Lionel; at least, very nearly so; but, if 
I am not much mistaken, he owed his success to some- 
thing besides these good qualities.'* 

"To what, then, mamma?" 

"To prayer, my dear boy. It was in answer to 
prayer that Mr. Rogers was led to him, and became 
such a friend to him and to his poor mother. I wish, 
Lionel, you would take the habit of remembering that 
every good and every perfect gift is from God, and 
comes down from the Father of Light. You pray every 
night to God to lighten your darkness, as you have 
learnt to do when repeating that beautiful collect for 
the evening service in the sublime Liturgy of the 
Church of England. Have you always said it without 
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a meaning, using vain repetitions as the heathens do, 
as if God were quite contented with us if we only say 
prayers to Him, without really wishing to obtain from 
Him what we ask?" 

"Indeed, mamma, I am afraid I have done so. I 
used to be very much afraid in the dark, you remember, 
when I was a little boy. Now that I am nine years 
old I am not so foolish ; but I know I only meant, 
when I thought at all what I was saying, that I hoped 
God would let Mary bring the rushlight very soon 
after I was in bed." 

**That was a meaning certainly, my love; and I am 
sure God would not be displeased with you for this 
* thought, as He would see your childlike fear and your 
childlike trust at the same time, and it would bring a 
blessing, as God would put it into your little heart to 
trust Him at all times, and to ask Him for everything 
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you want, and He should see fit to grant you. But 
I daresay the rushlight was not always brought as soon 
as you wished and expected." 

** Indeed, it was not, mamma, for I have very often 
hid myself under the bedclothes because it did not 
come soon enough, and I have often cried myself to 
sleep in that way.'* 

" What do you think, Lionel, the little donkey boy 
would have done in such a case?" 

" Indeed, I don't know; cried, I suppose, as I did. You 
remember he was crying when Mr. Rogers found him." 

"Yes, he was crying; but his were not selfish and 
cowardly tears. He was crying because his father was 
dead, and his mother was sick; and he prayed, and 
told all his distress to his Father in heaven, the great 
God who had taken his earthly father away, and per- 
mitted that his mother should be ill and helpless for 
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a little while* He prayed to God in the true meaniug, 
though he understood with his little heart only, and not 
with his understanding, that if he wanted a guiding 
light in the darkness of his deep sorrow it was God 
only who could be such to him. Do you understand 
now, Lionel, what it is to give God your heart, and to 
beg of Him to lighten your darkness?" 

"Yes, mamma; you are my bright good rushlight 
that God has sent me to light up my childish ideas. 
But how is it, mamma, that you always know exactly 
what to say to me, and how to explain everything 
so clearly to me?" 

"By this very light within me, which teaches me 
to love God, and tells me that, if I really love you, I 
should do everything in my power to show you God's 
will, and to train you up in the way you should go. 
Now let me hear your verses.'* 
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Lionel was not shy. His mamma had always 
taught him that obedience to herself^ and immediate 
compliance with the wish of grown up people, must 
be a duty practised every day if he wished ever to be 
an agreeable and useful man. He therefore imme- 
diately took his verses to her, and, as she was very 
busy with her work, she desired him to read them 
out himself. 

He did so, repeating the lines slowly, not gabbling 
them over so that she could not hear them. 

This was what he wrote. 



LITTLE CHAELIE. 

Little Charlie's good father died. 

He wrung his hands, in anguish cried: 

'^ I wish I were a bigger boy, 

I then oould be dear mothei^s joy." 
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He piray'd to God : " O Saviour ! send 
Some one to be to me a friend ; 
I know that thou art very good. 
But how will mother now have food V 



A gentleman was passing by, 
He heard poor Ch&rlie's mournful cry : 
" My little boy, come dry your tears, 
And tell me why you have these fears. 



*> 



" Why, sir, my father he is dead, 
And mother lies sick in her bed ; 
And I, sir, am so very small. 
You see I 'm of no use at all." 

" God feeds the ravens, He 11 feed you. 
And He will bless your mother too. 
E'en you can work. Take this penny ; 
Employ it well, 'twill bring you many. 

" God will help you in your task, 
He knows your wants before you ask ; 
Tour heavenly Father is all love. 
He will smile on you from above." 



Prayer of the poor donltaj boy. 
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" Ah, sir ! indeed, you 're very kind ; 
My father had a pious mind; 
He taught me always to love God, 
And sorrows call'd His chast'ning rod." 

" Go, little boy, you 11 prosper then; 
God looks into the hearts of men ; 
He will your father's precepts bless, 
And aid you in each day's distress." 

'*Dear Lionel, I like your simple rhymes very 
much, but you have not stated facts as they were 
exactly. You must always adhere strictly to truth. 
That famous and learned man, Dr. Johnson, used to 
say, if a child said he had been looking out of one 
pane of the window when he had been looking out of 
another, he should be punished severely for not telling 
the truth. This was a harsh sentence. God deals 
more mercifiiUy with us than we do with each . other. 
He sent His prophets to teach the people of Israel, 
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'rising up early,' that no time might be lost in giving 
needful instruction; and, not content with admonishing 
once. His gracious method has ever been line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little, and there a 
little. God is provoked by us every day ; yet how 
patient and gracious He is ! No, I would not punish 
the child for his first fault, but would point out how 
wrong it is to tell an untruth, and desire him to ask 
God's forgiveness and His light, that he might not be 
guilty again of swerving from the truth. God is so 
good to us that He will forgive us for Jesus Christ's 
sake, and Jesus Christ will keep His promise of send- 
ing the Holy Spirit to us to guide us into all truth, 
as He told His disciples He would do. Another time, 
dear Lionel, before you write poetry or prose, when 
you intend to relate anything that has happened, 
consider well what you write, that you may tell the 
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truth. Little Charlie did not receive a penny imme- 
diately from Mr. Rogers: Mr. Rogers went home with 
him to see his mother before he told him how to earn 
a penny. If, when you are a man, you wish and 
endeavour to write the history of an eminent person, 
or of a country, you must begin at once to be 
very truthful in every matter, great or small, or you 
will only mislead your readers. But go to the garden 
now for an hour, for the sun is shining again, and I 
daresay you will find many of your plants wanting your 
care after this hard rain." 

Lionel kissed his mamma and ran off, determining 
in his heart always to ask God to help him in all 
he did. 
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CHAPTER II. 



One day when Mrs. Fitzgibbon came into the room 
where Lionel learnt his lessons she heard a noise that 
almost stunned her. Lionel was screaming at the top 
of his voice to a parrot, which seemed determined not 
to be outdone, and was imitating him in the most 
frantic manner. 

It was some time before Lionel was aware that his 
mother was near him — not until she had tapped him 
on the shoulder to claim his attention. He ceased 
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making a noise, and she asked him what he possibly 
could mean by vying with the parrot in screeching and 
loud talking. 

"Oh, such fun! ha, ha, ha! Oh, such fun! ha, 
ha, ha! Squibs and crackers, crackers and squibs!" 
the parrot began again to call out as clearly as it 
could. 

Mrs. Fitzgibbon had some diflSiculty in understanding 
what the pet bird intended to say ; for ** squibs and 
crackers, crackers and squibs," were very hard words for 
a parrot. 

*' Come, Lionel," she said, " do tell me the mean- 
ing of all this. I am always very glad, dear boy, when 
you have any fun, as you call it ; it is very suitable to 
your age, and I think it very wholesome for the mind, 
but I do not see any necessity for such a noise as 
this. You must always think, when you amuse yourself. 
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whether you are disturbing other people, and you must 
know such a noise as you and the parrot have been 
making is not very pleasant indoors." 

Lionel had recovered his breath by this time, for- 
sooth to say he had laughed and shouted himself out 
of it. 

** I will tell you all about it, mamma. This morning 
I walked down the village before breakfast, and I met a 
lot of boys all gabbling together, and seeming very busy 
talking over something that pleased them very much. 

« 

They were from Mr. Ward's school : it is a whole 
holiday to-day because of the master's birthday. Dick 
Pakenham called out to me, ' Come and join us. Lion ; 
we are making all our plans for the 5th of November. 
We shall have such fun — squibs and crackers, and 
masks, and dressing up in queer costumes, and bon- 
fires, and all kinds of things. We must make a very 
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nice Guy, and fatten him up well with hay, and straw, 
and chips, that he may be a long time roasting.' You 
may think, mamma, how merry we shall be; and we 
want you to give u& some old clothes to dress our- 
selves up in, and fine red ribbons, and everything that 
can make us look gay. I have got the song to learn, 
and as i( is delightful nonsense it will soon be learnt. 
We shall make a grand procession also." 

Lionel did not tell his tale exactly in these words, 
for I am sorry to say he used a great many words 
which were nothing but slang; but he thought it very 
manly to speak this kind of language, as all the other 
boys did who had just been talking to him. He 
finished by saying, '* Mamma, I hope you will give me 
lots of tin for the occasion : all these grand doings 
will come off very soon," 

I believe no little boy was ever more astonished than 
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he was when his mamma told him she certainly should 
give him neither money nor ribbons, nor permit him to 
be of the party at all. 

** Dear Lionel," she said, " I have long thought the 
way in which the 5th of November is kept a disgrace 
to our Christian land, and I cannot give any counte- 
nance to it by permitting my own child to be one of 
those who make themselves conspicuous in such pro- 
ceedings." 

"Oh, mamma!" Lionel stammered out, "how plain 
it is to see you never were a schoolboy ! All boys 
look forward to this day for months and months with 
the greatest delight ; we think and talk of nothing else 
for weeks together in our play hours, and even after 
we go to bed." 

" I am very sorry to deprive you of so much plea- 
sure for I suppose, after thinking and talking so much 
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about it, it is a great disappointment to you that I 
forbid you to have anything more to do with this fun, 
but indeed I cannot allow you to be one of the rabble 
on this occasion." 

*' Babble, mamma ! Why all the young gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood will be of it — even Lord Scores- 
ville's sons." 

** That does not alter the case, Lionel. What I 
dislike is the unchristian feeling it excites ; for though 
little boys, like you, know but little why the 5th of No- 
vember is celebrated in this way, yet it is a cruel idea 
that little children should take such pleasure in seeing 
even a straw man burnt, and fancy they are doing a 
meritorious thing to punish him, because, a great many 
years ago, some one of his name is said to have wanted 
to blow up the Parliament House, and all the people in 
it. Do you think it right, year after year during hun- 
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dreds of years, to insult those who differ from us in 
religion, by reminding them continually of the wickedness 
of one, who fancied he was doing God service to murder 
a number of people, who did not choose to worship 
Him in the way he thought the only true one ? I do 
not wish to exculpate Guy Fawkes, or to make you 
believe for one minute that I do not think he was very 
wicked ; but if we believe people to be wrong we should 
show them the way to do right, and not insult, and 
scoff, and ridicule them, because they persecute us and 
hate our religion. O no, dear Lionel ; let us teach 
them to be ashamed of a cruel creed by loving them 
and being kind to them; let us do them all the good 
we can, not rouse up a bitter spirit in this malicious 
way.'* 

Lionel was l)y no means convinced ; and, indeed, it 
is not to be wondered at, for many men and women of 
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a benevolent, generous disposition mistakenly think, as 
Lionel did, that it is great fun to have squibs, and 
crackers, and bonfires, and to burn Guy Fawkes every 
5th of November. They would do well to pray and 
think over this, and assuredly they would see that 
such conduct is not calculated to win over those who 
oppose them. 

The great day came at last, and many were the 
processions of men and boys of all ranks, and all sizes, 
and all ages, who went about making fools of them- 
selves in their masquerade dresses, and singing the 
most witless, noisy songs. 

In the evening bonfires blazed from every part of 
the country, and crowds assembled to see the fireworks. 
Some little children were knocked down and trampled 
on, and very much injured. One poor little girl of ten 
years old was carrying a basin of soup home a kind 
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woman, the wife of a farmer, had given her for her sick 
mother, when a squib was let oflf so close to her that 
she jumped, and let the basin fall, and spilt the nice 
soup. The squib set fire to her clothes, and she was 
very much burnt before the flames could be extinguished. 

Lionel had gone down to the party in the meadow 
to see the fun, though his mamma would not allow him 
to have any share in it, and he had run oflF ere she 
could warn him that to be present was nearly as bad 
as to be an actor in the scene. 

Mrs. Fitzgibbon tried to instil generous, warm-hearted, 
noble principles in her son; she had taught him to be 
courageous and patient, whilst she urged on him much 
kindness and forbearance towards others. 

He and his mother had had a very serious con- 
versation about the effects of fire during the afternoon, 
for he had been told by one of his playmates, that it 
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was great fun to make a balloon of paper, set it on 
fire, and blow it up towards the ceiling, where it would 
stick if it had been wetted in the screwed-up end ; 
that one of these balloons had fallen on his little 
sister's frock, and burnt a large hole in it ; and 
she would have been burnt herself had not her 
papa come into the room at that moment, and pulled 
up the rug, which he threw over her, and put out 
the fire. 

When Lionel heard Nelly Melrose scream he ran 
as hard as he could, but soon was in the crowd, and 
then he got on very slowly. Even here his little expe- 
rience of life was of use to him, for, instead of trying 
to push straight through the throng, he edged himself 
on, turning first the right shoulder, then the left, and 
so on, till he had completed his task, and had reached 
poor little Nelly Melrose. He recollected the story he 
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had himself just told his mamma, and, drawing off his 
palel6t, he threw it round Nelly. 

It was rather fortunate for Lionel that he had this 
opportunity of showing his bravery and goodness of 
heart, for now his comrades lauded him as loudly as 
they had jeered him and laughed at him when they 
found he would not be of their masquerading party, and 
the biggest boy was so touched by his behaviour that 
he volunteered to take Nelly home, and to see that 
somebody should take care of her. Poor Nelly was very 
much hurt, but she only cried when she thought of her 
basin, and feared her mother could have no supper. 

''Mother is so weak and so ill,*' she sobbed out; 
'* she has had no dinner, for I could not leave her till 
late this evening to go to fetch any food for her. O 
dear! O dear! what shall I do?" 

'* You can do nothing but go home with Fred 
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Dormer," Dick Pakenham called out; "but I will run 
to the school, and I am sure Mrs. Ward will give me 
some broth for your mother, so don't cry any inore;" 
and he went up and whispered to her, ** Do forgive me, 
Nelly ; it was I let off that squib, but I did not mean 
to do you or any one any harm/' 

"Thank you. Master Pakenham, for telling me that^ 
Mother will be very glad to hear every one was so 
kind to me." 

Frederick Dormer went home with Nelly to the 
little cottage close by. Mrs. Melrose soon heard the 
details of the story ; for, though he was very explicit, he 
did not wish to weary the sick woman, nor to disturb 
her too much^ as he found it would make her worse if 
he talked a great deal, and he only wished to tell her 
how good little Nelly had thought of her mother's loss 
of supper instead of her own pain. 
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Mrs. Melrose knew exactly what to do for her poor 
child's wounds and burns. 

Just when all the remedies had been applied, and 
Nelly was made as comfortable as she could be, young 
Pakenham arrived with the broth, and the poor mother 
blessed all the young gentlemen, who tried to make 
amends for what had happened through their fault, only 
adding, " Well-a-day ! I always thought the 5th of No- 
vember would bring ill luck with it sooner or later ; it 
is not the way Christians should act." 

Lionel went to his bed very tired and exceedingly 
cold : he had felt much the want of his great coat. 
His dreams were extremely confused, but, instead of 
dreaming about fire, he dreamt he fell into a hole in an 
ice pond, and that Nelly Melrose pulled him out of it 
by his hair. 

The next morning when he went to his lessons the 
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parrot annoyed him very much by calling out louder 
and plainer than ever, " Oh, such fun ! ha, ha, ha ! 
Oh, such fun ! ha, ha, ha ! Squibs and crackers, 
crackers and squibs! Oh, such fun! ha, ha, ha!" 
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CHAPTER III. 

Lionel Fitzgibbon usually went to school, but he 
had now been at home some weeks with his widowed 
mother, and as it was so near the Christmas holidays 
he was not to return to school till they were over. 

Measles had broken out in Lionel's school, and all 
the boys who had them not as yet were sent to their 
respective homes. Lionel had, however, brought the 
infection with him, and he was only now recovered 
from the attack. 
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He was not a strong boy, and was growing very 
fast, which made Mrs. Fitzgibbon careful, though not 
over anxious, for at all times she felt that God watched 
over her for her good ; that He had promised to be 
a husband to the widow, a father to the fatherless ; and 
she fearlessly trusted herself and her darling child to 
His loving care. 

Lionel had caught a little cold on the memorable 
night of the 5th of November, and though it did not 
last long it had prevented him from going out to make 
snowballs and slide on the ice, which were favourite 
pastimes of his. His mother bade him look at the 
boys from Mr. Ward's school, who amused themselves 
constantly in that way just in front of Mrs. Fitzgibbon 's 
house, for she wished to inure him to self-denial, and to 
take the habit of seeing enjoyment in which he could 
not share. 
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He had been out for an hour merely for a walk 
one day, when he came in so thoughtful and silent, 
that his mother could not imagine what had happened.^ 
For a long time he said nothing; he took his book 
and sat down to read, but he could not read. At 
last he looked up in his mother's face and said, 
'* Mamma, I want to lead a religious life." 

" My "dear Lionel, you cannot be more anxious to 
lead a religious life than I am that you should do so." 

*' Patrick Connor says, mamma, that I shall not go 
to heaven unless I do." 

" Patrick Connor is right, my dear, only I am as 
sure as if I had been present to hear every word, that he 
did not explain to you properly what a religious life is." 

*' O yes, indeed, he did, mamma, just as you 
would do. He told me I must have no will of my 
own, but obey my superiors, and be very docile and 
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good, and when I did wrong I was to bear any punish- 
ment given to me with great patience." 

" So far he was right, dear boy ; but he did not 
tell you that in giving up your own will it was only 
that you might entirely follow the will of God; he did 
not tell you that the will of God is known by the 
word of God only ; he would have told you that you 
should obey man, but not have told you to read the 
Bible to see how much man's will, even of the very 
best, differs from the will of God; he would make you 
an abject slave to the will of one of your fellow 
creatures, instead of teaching you how to enjoy the 
glorious \ liberty of a child of God. I will tell you 
what a religious life really is." 

''Oh! do, mamma, for Patrick Connor did tell 
me a great many things I must do that I am sure I 
never could." 
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" I fear, my dear, that instead of praying to God to 
lighten his darkness, he has gone to some man as 
sinful and ignorant as himself for help. God alone is 
wise and good ; we are all sinners, and commit sin 
every day of om* lives.'* 

** No, no, mamma, I am sure you are not a sinner ; 
I am certain you never do wrong." 

Mrs. Fitzgibbon smiled, and said, ''Indeed, dearest 
Lionel, you are much mistaken, and when you know 
that I am a sinner you must still honour and love me 
as much as ever, because it is God's will you should 
do so." 

''Well, then, mamma, if you are a sinner tell me 
what your sins are." 

"No, my dear, I confess my sins to no mortal. 
Every night I ask of God to lighten my darkness, to 
show me plainly all I do that is displeasing to Him. 
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I beseech Him to forgive me for the sake of my only 
Mediator Jesus Christ, and to give me His Holy 
Spirit, that I may grow in grace* Nobody is a full- 
grown Christian at once, any more than a person is 
born a full-grown man or woman. We must never be 
contented with ourselves, and think we are good enough, 
but strive every day to be better. Would you like to 
be always a baby?" 

"That I should not, mamma. Why, when I was a 
baby I could not walk and talk, and fly my kite, nor 
run races as I do with my schoolfellows, nor play at 
ball, nor learn cricket, nor ride Farmer Larkins' dear 
little pony, nor do a great many delightful things. I 
could not have read Robinson Crusoe, nor any of those 
pretty, pretty stories you buy for me." 

"Just so, my dear, do we lose a great deal of 
happiness in our daily life if we do not endeavour to 
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learn all the virtues, and to practise all the good, which 
God desires us to learn and to practise. You would 
not be contented to be a little boy all your life, more 
than you would now like to be a baby again/' 

'^ But, mamma, I am sure it must be very dull to 
be always good, and to be always thinking what we are 
to do next. I like not to know anything in the morn- 
ing about the day that is coming, but to be surprised 
with some new pleasure." 

" Not one of us knows, Lionel, when we awake in 
the morning, what will happen during the day. I like 
to make my plans beforehand, so that if I have leisure 
to do as I choose I may not waste my precious time in 
thinking what I will do; but I always like best that 
God should settle everything for me, and, if I do not 
at the time see how wise and gracious He is, I do so 
afterwards very often, and when I do not I hush all 
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idle curiosity and impatience by the promise of our 
Saviom*, who said, *What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.* Solomon told us long 
ago not to boast of to-morrow, for that we know not 
what a day shall bring forth." 

"Well, then, mamma, to lead a religious life is, I 
suppose, to do nothing at all but wait and see what 
God intends we shall do." 

« 

" On the contrary, we must work very hard, and do 
with all our might what our hands find to do, for even 
when we have done all we can we shall have done every- 
thing imperfectly, and be unprofitable servants of God 
after all. How much worse would it be if we did 
nothing, like that slothful man who wrapped his talent 
up in a napkin, and did not use it to his lord's glory 
and the good of his fellow men." 

"Dear, O dear!" and Lionel sighed. 
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'*Why are you sighing and calling out, 'Dear, O 
dear!' so piteously, Lionel?" 

''Because, mamma, it is so sad to have to work 
hard sdl my life, and to have no more play." 

"You talk as you feel, Lionel, because you are a 
little child ; one day you will think and speak differently. 
Take up your Bible, and tell me what St. Paul said 
about this very thing when he grew to be a man." 

"Where shall I find it, mamma?" 

" In the thirteenth chapter of the first epistle he 
wrote to the Corinthians, and the eleventh verse. First 
tell me where the Corinthians lived." 

"In Corinth, mamma." 

"Where is Corinth?" 

"It is a town in Greece." 

"Very well, now read the verse." 

" ' When I was a child I spake as a child, I under- 
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stood as a child, I thought as a child; but when I 
became a man I put away childish things/ " 

"And so will you, dear Lionel, if you live to be a man." 

" That *s very nice, mamma. Then I need not think 
anything more about a religious life till I am a man." 

"Lionel, would you not like to go to heaven whether 
you die young or old?" 

"To be sure I should, mamma." 

" Then you must begin at once to be a child of 
God. St. Paul commended Timothy because he had 
known the Scriptures from a child. His mother and 
his grandmother were both religious women, and taught 
him, when a little boy, to read the Bible." 

" Just as you do me, mamma." 

"Yes, just the same. Now let us explain what it 
is to be religious. We must first learn the will of God 
before we can practise it, and from the beginning to the 
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end of the Old and New Testament we are told that 
we must not merely be religious now and then, by fits 
and starts, on Sundays only, and not on week days, but 
ever, by night and by day. St. Paul says, *God hath 
not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that whether we wake or sleep 
we should live together with Him/ Moses desires me 
to have the words of God in my own heart, that I may 
teach them to you. He says to each parent, *Thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.' This is my duty ; 
now listen to yours ; Solomon tells it to you : * My son, 
keep thy father's commandment, and forsake not the 
law of thy mother : bind them continually upon thine 
heart, and tie them about thy neck. When thou 
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sleepest it shall keep thee, and when thou awakest it 
shuU talk with thee, for the commandment is a lamp, 
and the law is light.* See how we always come back 
to that — that God must lighten our darkness. It is 
His will we must obey, and the more we read the Bible 
the plainer it will appear to us. This is for our hearts, 
our minds, to regulate our thoughts and speech; but 
to be complete as a Christian we must act according 
to God's will, and this is called being * clothed upon.' 
We must be covered in garments of praise and of 
salvation — clothed in humility. Isaiah expresses himself 
in this lofty language: *I will greatly rejoice in the 
Lord : my soul shall be joyful in my God, for He hath 
clothed me with the garments of salvation, He hath 
covered me with the robes of righteousness, as a bride- 
groom decketh himself with ornaments, and as a bride 
adorneth herself with her jewels.* St. Paul bids us 
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become soldiers in Christ's army. ' Wherefore/ he says 
(he had just been enumerating the enemies we should 
find in the world), * wherefore take unto you the whole 
armour of God, that ye may be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and having done all, to stand. Stand, 
therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breastplate of righteousness ; and your feet 
shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace; above 
all, taking the shield of faithy wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked; and 
take the helmet of salvation and the sword of the 
Spirit y which is the word of God.' The sword of the 
Spirit, you see, dear Lionel, is the word of God, which 
means the Bible; it is to that we must refer to be our 
guide, in all things." 

"But, mamma, how can a little boy like me serve 
the great God of heaven and earth?" 
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"Just as Joseph did, and Samuel and Timothy. 
Our Lord himself was once a little bahy, and when 
He grew up to be as old as you, and even older — ^for 
it is said of Him, when He was twelve years old He 
went down to Nazareth with Joseph and His mother 
Mary, and was subject unto them, and that was after 
He had told all the wise men in the temple that He 
must be about His Father's business — He conceived it 
was His Father's business, His Father's will, to honour 
His parents, and He did so for our example." 

''My dear mamma, you do make me very anxious 
to be a Christian, to lead a religious life ; and I am 
sure it is the way to be happy, and is a much nicer 
way than the religious life Patrick Connor described to 
me." 

'' I have been treating you like a man already you see, 
dear Lion, and talking very soberly and seriously to you," 
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*' I like it of all things, mamma, and hope you will 
talk in this way to me very often. Now I must go 
and try and teach Polly something better than what I 
have taught her." 

''You need not do so, my dear; there is no harm 
whatever in the parrot talking about squibs and crackers, 
and laughing merrily. I have no objection to any of 
these things for you yourself, and mean next week to 
let you go to see the fireworks that will be let off in 
the public gardens. I shall take care you are placed 
out of danger, and where you can see well. It was not 
the squibs and crackers to which I objected on the 5th 
of November, but to the ill-will the conmiemoration 
of that day creates towards our fellow creatures, and in 
them towards us. Our religion is all love. When our 
Saviour was bom what did the angels proclaim — what 
was their song?'* 
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" ' Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
and good-will towards men.' " 

" So they did, Lionel, and keeping up such un- 
christian feelings as we do is not the way to show our 
gratitude for Christ's birth, nor to give glory to God, 
nor to spread peace and good- will amongst men." 

Lionel was quite delighted that he might go once 
more and talk to Poll about squibs and crackers, and 
away he went immediately, and a fine chattering they 
kept up some time together when he knew no one was 
within reach to be disturbed by the noise. He was 
still a little child, and liked childish things ; but his 
mamma was the sower sowing good seed, that she 
hoped by the blessing of God would one day_bring forth 
fruit a hundred fold. "Paul may plant, ApoUos may 
water, but God only can give the increase." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Suppose, mamma, we go and see Nelly Melrose to- 
day. I have not seen her since the 5th of November, 
and she was very much hurt then you know." 

" With pleasure, my dear. Run and get ready, and 
I will put on my walking things in the meanwhile.'- 

The snow was thick on the ground, so Lionel put 
on his cap, and pulled the string under his chin, and 
drew his comforter round his neck, and put on his 
warm gloves. He was a tidy little boy, and always 
knew in a minute where to find everything he wanted. 
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You should have seen how nicely he kept his little 
study ; the books in their places on the shelves ; his 
pen cleanly wiped; his paper in his desk; everything 
was in order; all his toys had their respective places 
of abode, and he might have gone into the room in 
the darkest night, and he would have found anything 
he wished without the least mistake. Lionel never 
fancied that slovenly habits and carelessness made him 
more manly, as many foolish little children do ; but, on 
the contrary, he used to think he was acting just as 
he remembered his papa used to do, and this gave 
both his mother and himself pleasure. They often 
talked about Mr. Fitzgibbon, and Lionel would never 
tire of hearing what his mamma had to say about him ; 
and in his turn he would chatter with great eagerness 
about the time he used to ride on dear papa's back, 
or his foot, or his stick. 
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Exercise ia some way seemed to be Lionel's greatest 
pleasure; and this day, as he went along to the Mel- 
roses', he frequently ran on before his mamma to make 
snowballs, and fling them up in the air. His mamma 
did not allow him to throw them at any one. Her 
great aim was in all things to teach him to do as he 
would be done by, and to avoid everything that could 
annoy another. This made Lionel a prime favourite 
with his young friends and schoolfellows ; he was always 
good-humoured and good-natured, and ready to do 
anything they wished, provided there was no real 
mischief in it. Merry little pranks and tricks were 
his delight. 

As they came down one of the lanes Mrs. Fitz- 
gibbon and Lionel met Dormer and Pakenham. Lionel 
ran up to them to tell them where he was going. 

" Are you going to the Melroses', Lion ? Well, 
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we '11 go too. I have heard nothing of them since the 
night of the fun.** 

Lionel turned scarlet; he could not help thinking, 
little boy as he was, that what was fun to Pakenhara 
and Dormer had been anything But fun to poor Nelly 
and her mother; and he felt it was very unkind of 
Pakenham not only to say what he then did, but not 
to have cared whether Nelly had got well or not, but 
he did not say so. 

" That *s right, Pakenham," he only said, '' we can 
go all together." 

Pakenham and Dormer then touched their caps to 
Mrs. Fitzgibbon, and joined her and Lionel. 

It was not far to Woodbine Cottage, and wheii they 
came there they found Mrs. Melrose much better, and 
able to do her own household work. Nelly was still 
lame, and the cold weather made her feel very un- 
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comfortable, and gave her much pain. The boys 
were very sorry when they saw how pale and weak she 
looked. 

They were, however, not alone. Mrs. Melrose's 
husband was a sailor; he had arrived home the day 
before, and had only then found time to tell his wife 
and child how the schooner he had been in was wrecked, 
and to give her some interesting details of his own 
sufferings, and relate to her the anecdote of the captain 
and his son. He rose when the party entered the 
cottage, and after Mrs. Melrose and Nelly had answered 
the questions put to them respecting their health, Mrs. 
Melrose said, " If you please, ma'am, this is my Jim ; 
he 's only just returned from sea, and would not have 
comed home yet, but his vessel has been lost, and so 
he was forced to come home by land." 

Mrs. Fitzgibbon replied, " I saw when I first entered, 
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ray good Mrs. Melrose, that you looked as if you did 
not know whether to cry or to laugh, and now I under- 
stand why it was. I was afraid you were in great pain, 
and were trying to hide it from Nelly by smiling and 
talking, for I know well how much you can bear with- 
out murmuring." 

" Well, ma'am, I don't just see that complaining 
does any good. I think patience is as happy a thing 
for one's self as for those about us, and I am sure if 
we want folks to love us we should try to make our- 
selves loveable. I have seen enough in my day of ill- 
tempered and passionate people, and my belief is, that 
if they do make themselves disagreeable to those they 
live with they are ten times more to be pitied than 
those who has to bear their ill-humour. I once was 
very angry myself, and I never shall forget the miserable 
feel it gave me. Jim," she said, turning to her husband, 
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" I doubt not these young gentlemen would like much 
to hear tell of the shipwreck." 

Melrose then related the history of the shipwreck, 
and the boys listened with the most profound atten- 
tion. He told them the story in sailor's language, 
which made it the more interesting; but when they 
wanted to recount it again none of them recollected the 
sea terms he had used. They often interrupted him, 
when he mentioned any part of the vessel technically, 
by what* 8 that? and it was very amusing to hear him 
try to explain it, so that they could understand what 
was meant. 

Melrose, like all sailors — there are very few excep- 
tions — was simple-hearted and fond of children. He 
would often " spin a long yarn " about some marvellous 
adventure that never had occurred ; but he really was 
deceiving himself as well as his^ audience, for he had 
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heard and witnessed so many strange things that he 
mixed them all up together, and when he endeavoured 
to tell a story he generally jumhled them in some 
confused and yet apparently connected way, so that it 
was quite like a narrative of events belonging to another 
world. This shipwreck was, however, too recent for 
him to make any mistake in his recital, and his un- 
varnished tale filled the young hearts beside him with 
thrilling emotions of interest. 

The vessel was called the "Happy-go-lightly,'* and 
was carrying laths from Gravesend to the north. It 
was one that had seen too much service to bear 
much more, and though she would have made still 
many voyages in tolerable weather, yet a most unusual 
gale came up, and she went to pieces. The captain 
(with his son, Jim Melrose) was saved on the com- 
panion ladder. Once a wave carried the captain off 

£ 
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it, and then the son was in a state of frantic sorrow, 
when, to his great and unexpected joy, another wave 
threw him on again. After much tossing and buffeting 
they were driven on shore, and were picked up and 
taken to a neighbouiing fisherman's hut, where, as soon 
as they recovered sufficient strength and speech, they 
offered up fervent thanks to their heavenly Father, who 
had supported them in His everlasting arms, and 
brought them safely to land. 

" I have got in my pocket," Melrose added, " some 
verses that somebody made about this bad job 
after seeing the account of it in the newspaper. 
It wasn't a correct report, but these verses some- 
how pleased me, and so here they are ; and if you 
likes to read them, sir," he added, handing them 
to Pakenham, "all I can say is, you're mighty wel- 
come." 
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Pakenham took the crumpled piece of paper out of 
the sailor's brawny hand, and read aloud : — 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

The tempest raged, the rain in torrents fell ; 
Thunder and lightning worked a fearful spell ; 
The waves rose higher still, and higher yet ; 
The atmosphere around was swarth as jet. 

Boldly the vessel still held on her course, 
Though the blast whistled boist'rous, loud, and hoarse ; 
She pitch'd and roll'd, and roll'd and pitch'd again ; 
The captain was wash'd over in the main. 

'Midst the dread din was heard a piteous cry, 
" My father ! Oh, my father ! save him ! fly ! 
Lower a boat ! throw out a buoy — a rope — 
With this great surging sea he cannot cope ! ** 

A wondrous sight ! the wave gave up its prey ; 
Another threw him back, then ebb'd away ; 
The joy who can describe of that poor lad ? 
His piercing shriek had made all hearts feel sad. 
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At first he could not speak — could only weep ; 
He had received his dear one from the deep. 
E'en the rough sailors brush'd away a tear, 
And sympathy express'd by one loud cheer. 

The captain and his son thank'd the brave erew^ 
But danger now gave all enough to do ; 
A signal of distress was quick unfurl'd ; 
Down quicker still the masts and sails were hurFd. 

" There is no hope ! we can do nothing more ! 
Ha, what delight ! they see us from the shore. 
Father, at home we yet again shall be ; 
I care for nought I lose, since I have thee." 

The life-boat came, and brought them safe to land ; 
They were protected by th' Almighty's hand ; 
They felt His power, and of sweet, grateful praise 
Their hearts and voices did glad chorus raise. 

The tar passed his hand across his eyes when young 
Pakenham read them, and when he had finished Mel- 
rose said, "Whoever wrote them lines knows well the 
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heart of a sailor, for I do believe there isn^t a more 
good-natureder nor tender-hearteder set of fellows in the 
world than are to be found afloat, and British tars are 
not to be matched in the universe, for I'll lay any 
wager there isn't a heartier set o' chaps on the ocean." 

Mrs. Melrose looked very proud of her husband 
when he spoke so warmly of his seafaring brethren, and 
said, "Ay, it is quite true they are a brave folk, and 
England may well rejoice in her sailor sons' deeds." 

It was now time to return home, and Mrs. Fitz- 
gibbon rose, and, shaking hands with the Melroses, 
wished them good afternoon. 

She slipped soriie money into Mrs. Melrose's hand, 
and said, "Buy a warm gown for poor Nelly; she is 
too thinly clad for this weather, wholesome as are such 
bright days of snow and frost for the strong and 
healthy." 
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The ' three boys could talk of nothing else all the 
way back but of Melrose and his shipwreck. 

Dormer said, '^I have no doubt you all think that 
I don't want to go to sea any more when such things 
can happen as that, and it is very strange, even I think 
myself, that I never felt more in a hurry to be on board 
than I do at this moment: I wis^i I was going to- 
morrow. One good thing is, I am certain of a ship 
when my time is come, for my father has long been 
promised a berth for me." 

Dick Pakenham was not so talkative on the subject 
as Dormer: he really was very sorry to think that he 
had been the means of injuring poor Nelly, and asked 
Mrs. Fitzgibbon what he could do to repair the mischief 
as much ^ as was in his power. 

Mrs. Fitzgibbon advised him to put by every week a 
shilling out of his allowance until he had larger sums 
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at his command, and either pay her apprentice fee as a 
dressmaker, or help her mother to have her educated 
for a village school-mistress. This he promised 
to do. 

Then Lionel began to talk over the pleasure he was 
to have at the fireworks. His companions were much 
surprised that his mamma should have given him leave 
after refusing him the fun of the masquerading, and of 
the squibs and crackers on the 5th of November, and 
took him aside to ask him how it had all happened. 

Lionel explained, as well as he could, his mamma's 
notions about it ; and Dormer and Pakenham told him 
they thought those were very queer, new-fangled ideas, 
2«id very likely his mamma would change her mind 
before the 5th of November came round again. 

This Lionel could not think would be the 
case, for he had never known his mamma to 
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change her mind about right or wrong when she had 
settled which it was. 

"O no!" he exclaimed, "I have no hope of that; 
mamma never changes her mind when she has once 
said a thing is wrong. If I coax her very much when 
I want her to give me leave to have any pleasure that 
she has reftised me, because she is afraid I might 
not like it as much as I think I should, she always 
gives in, particularly when she is quite sure it will 
not disturb any one, or give pain to any one ; but you 
know she thinks this way of keeping the 5th of 
November vexes and annoys a great many people.'* 

"What does it signify if it does vex and annoy 
them ? They don't think as we do about many things, 
and they don't care about vexing and annoying us." 

''Mamma says that is just one of her reasons for 
disliking it so much as she does. It gives them a 
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sort of right to molest us, and she would like to 
give them good reasons, by our conduct, for loving 
us more than they do, and for thinking better of us." 

" Well, Lion, this I must ^ay, if there is but one 
kind person in the world it is your mamma." 

Lionel's little heart beat with joy when he heard 
Dormer say this, for he loved his mamma with the 
truest affection, and he did not believe that anybody 
ever lived that was as good as she was. 

Mrs. Fitzgibbon had walked on some way whilst 
this long discourse was held, and the three boys had a 
good run to catch her up. When they did so Lionel 
took hold of her hand, and kept his in it till he 
reached their own garden gate, when he jumped for- 
ward to open it for her. 

Pakenham and Dormer were obliged to return to the 
school, for they had expended all their spare time, 
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and were not anxious to merit rebuke for irregu- 
larity ; they also wished much to tell the boys of their 
own class all about Melrose and the shipwreck. 

As Lionel went upstairs he heard his parrot again 
calling out, ''Oh, such fun, such fun! ha, ha, ha!" 
Yet, young as he was, and merry and joyous as was his 
usual mood, he could not help thinking that neither 
Melrose nor Nelly would have liked to hear his darling 
Poll winding up the recital of the shipwreck, and her 
expressions of pain, with the exclamation of '* Oh, such 
fun ! ha, ha, ha ! " 

Rather sad he went to his mamma, and told her 
Polly's mirth was often ill-timed, and he thought he 
must try to teach her something that would sound 
better, when he had just been listening to such sorrow- 
ful tales. 

Mrs. Fitzgibbon made him sit on a stool at her feet. 
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and, taking his little chilled hands in her own whilst she 
stroked and rubbed them, she told him that as he grew 
up he would often meet with people who would be gay 
when he was sad, or that he would find sad when he 
was inclined to laugh and joke. 

'* You must not expect, dear child, that every one 
will fall in with your humour. Solomon says, *The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness; and a stranger doth 
not intermeddle with his joy.' It is the same with all 
our feelings. You cannot expect Polly to see this 
difierence; but you, as a Christian, must endeavour 
to sympathise with your neighbour. You must 
'rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep.' " 
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CHAPTER V. 

** This time, mamma, the parrot may say, * Oh, such 
ftm ! ha, ha, ha ! '" 

" What, then, has happened so exceedingly delight- 
ful, my dear ? ** 

" You would have died of laughing had you been 
there to see, mamma. You know Mrs. Ward's fa- 
vourite little spaniel. Rose, has had a* lot of little ones. 
Well, they are just old enough to waddle about pretty 
briskly, so Tom Seeker has been making us laugh till 
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we are all quite tired ; and some of the boys even flung 
themselves on the snow, and rolled over and over in 
it — ^they laughed so. Tom tied them two and two 
together by their tails. I don't much think they liked 
it ; they did squeak so tremendously, and then he 
shouted for them to run away. You cannot think 
what fun it was ! " 

" My dear Lionel, this just shows the force of bad 
example. You are in general a very good-natured little 
boy, and of your own accord would not, I am sure, 
hurt a fly; but just because bigger boys have shown 
a cruelty of disposition in a manner that seemed amusing 
to themselves and to their companions, you must needs 
join in and enjoy a sport that was giving an immense 
deal of pain to poor little animals, that cannot explain 
their sufferings otherwise than by squeaking tremen- 
dously, as you call it, and couldn't hurt these naughty 
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boys in return. I feel persuaded these boys would not 
have acted so by vicious dogs that could and would 
have bitten them. Do you not know that the good 
man is merciful even to his beast? It is very strange 
to me that boys take such delight in hunting poor in- 
nocent creatures, and in trying to vex children who 
cannot resent it, or in playing disagreeable tricks to 
their masters, when they flatter themselves they can do 
so without being found out. The love of power is in- 
nate in us; but our fallen nature is such that, instead 
of using it for the noble, generous, and just purposes 
for which it was given to us, we employ it for all kinds 
of cowardly ends. The cruel schoolboy, if not checked ^ 
by salutary punishment, will become the selfish brother, 
the undutiful son, the ill-tempered man, the tyrannical 
father, the churlish husband, and the imperious master; 
whereas, if the love of power were united to goodness 
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of heart, he would be to every person inferior to him- 
self in station, age, strength, or intellect, the kind, in- 
dulgent, efficient protector and friend. What does Mrs. 
Ward say to this treatment of her little favourites? I 
do not think she would approve of the parrot scream- 
ing out, ' Oh, such fun ! ha, ha, ha ! ' " 

'' Indeed, mamma, I do not know. This is the half- 
holiday. The boys have been invited, you remember, 
to skate on our pond, and drink tea afterwards with 
me. 

"It is well you have reminded me of it, Lionel. 
I was so absorbed by my pity for these poor little pup- 
pies that I forgot the promised pleasure to the bigger 
puppies. I like the biped race less than the quadruped 
in this affair." 

"There they are, mamma! I see them entering the 
gate." 
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" What made your countenance change so fast, 
Lionel, from gladness to disappointment?" 

'' Because I see, mamma, that Mr. Ward has kept 
back all those who worried the little dogs." 

'' I am glad, indeed, to hear it. In their turn they 
will know what vexation is, though I think they should 
have had some corporal punishment likewise ; for, unless 
they have, they will amuse themselves in some other 
way this afternoon, and soon forget a pain they them- 
selves have inflicted, but not felt." 

Mrs. Fitzgibbon learnt that Mr. Ward had thought 
as she had; for one of the boys whispered to Lionel, 
and she overheard it, that Mr. Ward had made their 
fingers tingle with raps on the knuckles, and then tied 
them two and two together, with their hands behind 
them in a straight line, so that they might see how 
foolish all looked. 
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" They are to stand so just an hour and a half," 
the child added ; " exactly so long a time as they 
worried and hurt the dogs." ^ 

The boys who did come then ran off with Lionel 
to the garden. The bigger boys had skates, and per- 
formed many evolutions on the ice very skilfully and 
gracefoUy, turning round and round each other, making 
the figure of eight, and placing themselves in a variety 
of attitudes. The little boys slid up and down, and 
many a fall caused a hearty laugh. Nobody was hurt. 

Lionel had many pleasant runs to and fro, up and 
down, sometimes straight, sometimes zigzag, held by 
each hand by two bigger boys. He enjoyed himself 
fully, and they all had many a peel of laughter at tea 
whilst devouring the cakes and recounting the many 
adventures of the day, ever and anon checking them- 
selves when, by mistake^ they called a boy by name 
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who was not present, and recollected how differently 
some of them had passed the half-holiday. 

In a general way the boys were all happy at Mr. 
Ward's school. He was strict, but never harsh, and 
so just that even those who were punished felt they 
should reverence and esteem him less did he pass over 
a glaring misdemeanor. 

One day it happened that he punished the wrong 
boy, because the sturdy little fellow would not betray 
his young companion, who had acknowledged himself 
guilty, but whose voice he had not distinctly recognised. 
The little hero bore the caning without a murmur, and 
when it was over, not willing to be thought guilty, he 
said, " Will you forgive the boy who disobeyed you, sir, 
if I now tell you it was not I ? '* 

Mr. Ward was much grieved, for he saw the lad 
was telling the truth, and promised to reward him by 
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allowing the real culprit to escape ^ flogging, though 
he could not promise total impunity. The boy, how* 
ever, was firm, and said he would submit to anything 
else his master chose to award, but he would not betray 
his comrade. 

All the time the guilty boy sat trembling behind his 
desk. Mr. Ward's eye fell upon him. He then desired 
him to stand up in front, facing all the school, side by 
side with his kind champion and substitute. 

It was a moment of deep awe. The young spec- 
tators were breathless. 

Mr. Ward put a hand on the shoulder of each, and 
said in a clear voice, " I beg you all to listen whilst I 
confess that I am truly grieved for my hasty judgment 
and blameable action. To have turned away without 
acknowledging my contrition would have been a bad 
example to those entrusted to my charge. I applaud 
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this generous boy, who would rather suffer an igno- 
minious punishment than betray a comrade, and I 
thank him for his intercession that I may not be 
obliged to repeat the disagreeable chastisement. I 
think, however, you will all admit that he who could 
be passive whilst another bore the blame which he 
had incurred, and the strokes which he merited, 
ought to feel most thoroughly ashamed of himself." . 

Turning the chivalrous lad so as to be able to shake 
him cordially by the hand, he told him if he liked he 
might have a nice ride on a pony he would hire for 
him, and galloping about he would have a double zest 
in the enjoyment, knowing how nobly he had earned it. 

Mr. Ward was surprised the boy did not look 
grateful nor pleased, and asked him if he did not like 
riding. 

'* Yes, sir," he answered, " more than anything." 
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"Then why do you hesitate to accept my offer?" 

■ 

'* Because, sir, I should like best a half-holiday for 
the whole school.'' 

What deafening cheers followed this little speech ! 
The boys could not loudly enough, nor heartily enough, 
testify their appreciation of his unselfishness, and his 
generous sentiment of good fellowship. 

Mr. Ward was delighted, and immediately granted 
the request. 

This little anecdote has carried me away from 
Lionel. I must return to him. 

Lionel again met Patrick Connor when he took a 
walk another day. He did not fail to tell him how 
differently his mamma hacl explained what a religious 
life was from the one Patrick had described. 

*' Mamma says, Pat, that we should go about doing 
good, and not shut ourselves up always from our fellow 
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creatures. We should try to make everybody happy, 
and to show that we love Grod by our love to our 
neighbour/' 

" Well," Connor replied, " I do believe your mamma 
must be right; for God saw that everything was good 
that He made at the time of the creation, and He 
himself said it was not good for man to be alone, so 
I am sure we ought to enjoy everything that God 
has given us, and share as much as we can with 
those who have not so much as ourselves. We may 
stay amongst our relations, and friends, and acquaint- 
ances, and need only trouble ourselves to obey God. 
I am certain that is the right way, so I shall stay 
in the world with you. Lion, and we will see how 
much good we can do, and always consult God's 
word to find out in what way we should do it." 

"So we will, Pat, and pray to God to give us His 
Holy Spirit for Jesus Christ's sake ; for you know 
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Jesus Christ said when He returned to heaven He 
would send the Holy Spirit to us to guide us into 
all truth, and that we must ask for that, and for 
everything else, in His name." 

" So we will,'' echoed Patrick, " and we will be 
friends from this day as long as we live. Lion." 

"I am so glad to hear it," said Lionel, "for I 
thought your religious life such a melancholy thing, 
to shut one's self up away from this pretty world, 
and the snow in winter, and the haymaking in sum- 
mer, and the horses, and dogs, and boats, and all 
the fine country, and fine moving and running about ; 
and though I have neither sisters nor brothers I 
should not like to leave mamma, nor my cousins, 
nor any of the boys at Mr. Ward's school, nor my 
own schoolfellows. O no! I am very glad I can lead 
a religious life, and still be with all those I love. Will 
you come with me, Pat, to Woodbine Cottage?" 
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"To be sure ; you know I 'm your friend for life, 
so I will go wherever you like." 

The two trudged on to the cottage. Nelly was 
singing as merrily as possible. She had just put the 
house in order, and made everything look bright and 
clean, and was taking out her sewing when the boys 
entered. She was rather surprised, but soon recol- 
lected herself, and dropped them a courtesy, and 
begged of them to be seated. 

" Father is just gone to take leave of neighbour 
Walters," she said, "for he is going to sea again very 
soon, and must go down to Dover to-morrow to be ready. 
Mother is to help in the kitchen at Squire Alston's." 

"Is she well enough?" asked the thoughtful little 
Lionel. 

" Yes, Master Fitzgibbon, she is just well enough to 
go about and do some work. We are too poor to be idle. 



" SpnghUy Nelly," 
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and are very poor now, as father lost his chest, and all 
the things in it, when the ' Happy-go-lightly ' went to 
pieces, and mother has been ill a long time ; and I, 
you know. Master Lionel, have been laid up too." 

"Indeed I do, Nelly, and I am very sorry for it, 
and for the cause ; and so is Pakenham, I 'm sure." 

" Yes, I daresay he is ; and he says he will do all he 
can for me to make amends for me. He is going to 

put by a shilling every week that I may learn dress- 

* 

making when I am old enough.'* 

" Oh ! Pakenham is a good-natured fellow, that he is, 
Nelly, and he will keep his word, I know he will." 

Lionel was so earnest in his assurances, it almost 
seemed as if he wished to convince himself, as well as 
Nelly, that Pakenham really would do it, for it seemed 
to him as if it would take almost a lifetime before 
Pakenham had put by shillings . enough to make up 
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the ten pounds his mamma had told him would be 
required. 

" Can you read and write, Nelly ? " Connor asked. 

'' Indeed I can, sir ; I have learnt all that at school. 
Mother put me to school that I might be trained to 
obedience," she said, **and learn to give up my own 
will to the will of those who were wiser than myself, 
and to learn to be good-humoured and patient when 
anything vexed or annoyed me." 

*'Can you spell and make sums?" 

" Yes, Master Connor, I am very fond of spelling 
and doing sums." 

"You are a very learned girl, Nell; and I see 
you can do a great many other things: you can put 
the cottage in order, and you can sew." 

" I can do all kinds of plain things, sir ; but I 
haven't learnt yet to cut out and make dresses, and 
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that is what I wish to be taught. I can do a seam 
very easily." 

" Well, Nelly, since you are so very clever, and can 
read, and do all that kind of thing, I will tell you what 
Lionel and I have been talking about, and that is the 
way to lead a religious life." 

" Indeed, sir, I only know one way that it is to be 
done, and that is to ask of God every day to forgive 
my sins, and to take my bad heart away, and give 
me one full of love, and to remember that He sees 
everything 1 do, and that I can only be happy when 
I am doing what He brings before me to do. I know 
I must not break any of His commandments, and 
that if I go to heaven when I die it will be because 
Jesus Christ has bought me off from punishment by 
His death." 

** Nelly," said Patrick, "can you tell me where God 
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is ? If you can and do I will give you this bright new 
sixpence my uncle has just given me." 

*' Oh, sir, that is not very difficult ; but if you 
can tell me where God is not I will give you two six- 
pences." 

Patrick and Lionel were greatly pleased with Nelly's 
answer, and on their way home they made these verses 
about her. 



SPRIGHTLY NELL. 

Young Nell Melrose was sent to school, 
That she might learn her mind to rule, 
And found it made her happier still 
To have a curb upon her will. 

She leam'd to read, she leam'd to write, 
Ciphering was her great delight ; 
Yet no one made a better seam : 
Her life pass'd swiftly as a dream. 
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At home she helped her mother much ; 
Her constant industry was such, 
She had for ev'ry hour some work ; 
No idleness in her did lurk. 

She taught her sisters and her brothers 
What she was taught herself by others ; 
And did all things so quick and well, 
She gain'd the name of " Sprightly Nell." 

She loved her God with all her might ; 
In faith she served Him day and night ; 
She ever felt that He was near, 
And all she did could see and hear. 



Pat Connor said, " To you I '11 give. 
If you tell me where God does live, 
A pretty sixpence, bright and new ; 
But then your answer must be true. 



»f 



The little girl made no delay, 
But instantly was heard to say : 
" I '11 give you two upon the spot 
If you tell me where He is not." 
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Her Bible Nell would read with care, 
Would often lift her heart in prayer ; 
And, like a blithe bird on the wing, 

Sweet gladsome carob she would sing. 

* 

Christmas and New Year came and passed, and, as 
Lionel was quite well when the holidays were over, he 
went back to his school. The day before he left home 
he taught his parrot a long sentence, and that was, 
''Come back a good boy;" and he told his mamma 
that if he did he should let Polly call out as much 
as she chose, " Oh, such fun ! ha, ha, ha ! " 



THE END. 



Hugh Barclay, Printer, Winchester. 
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